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matter of experience, the author would advise the rejection of a 
life of this class, unless, in every other respect, it be of first-rate 
character. 

To what is to be attributed the position occupied by butchers 
in the summary of the Registrar-General ? " This useful body of 
men," he observes, " experienced a much higher rate of mortality 
than any other class, except the licensed victuallers, at the ages 
under 65. Thus, at the age 35 to 45 the rate of mortality per 
1,000 among farmers was 9 ; carpenters and joiners, 10 ; shoe- 
makers, 11; blacksmiths, 12; tailors, 14; bakers, 15; butchers, 17. 
At the next decimal age, 45 to 55, the mortality of butchers was 23; 
at 55 to 65 it was 41, or higher than that of any other class." 
Does such mortality, he inquires, depend " on his diet, into which 
too much animal food and too little fruits and vegetables enter ? 
on his drinking to excess ? on his exposure to heat and cold ? or, 
which is probably the most powerful cause, on the elements of 
decaying matter by which he is surrounded in his slaughter-house 
and its vicinity." The author's own experience goes to show that 
the last cause, to some extent, accounts for the high mortality of 
butchers, he having known houses to which the slaughter-house 
was adjacent, in which scarcely a year elapsed without a case of 
fever having developed itself. Habits of intemperance and gor- 
mandising, coupled with insufficient exercise, induce unhealthy 
plethora and abdominal diseases, and account for much of the 
mortality. Dr. Letheby's conclusion, as to the tolerable healthi- 
ness of the butchers of the city of London, may be explained by 
the fact that good animal diet counterbalances various depressing 
metropolitan influences. Perhaps, also, the extramural market 
and slaughter-houses are beginning to operate beneficially. 

(7b be continued.) 



An Account of the Plan, Objects, and Progress of the International 
Association for obtaining a Uniform Decimal System of Mea- 
sures, Weights, and Coins. By Samuel Brown, F.R.6.S., 
F.S.S. 

(Concluded from p. 162.) 

J.HE recommendations were — "That a work should be published, 
in which should be given the history, and an analytical and com- 
parative table, of the different systems of weights, measures, and 
coins of the different nations of the earth, to be translated and 
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published, under the supervision of the branch societies, in all the 
languages of the nations represented in the Association. 2. That, 
to ensure the accuracy of such a work, the branch societies should 
furnish information as to the monies, weights, and measures pre- 
valent in each country, with their values in terms of the Metrical 
System. 3. That each branch society should use every means, espe- 
cially by aid of the press, to enlighten public opinion on the sub- 
ject, and to prepare for the meeting of an official International 
Congress for discussion thereon. 4. That, in the meantime, the 
branch societies should make every effort to procure that, in all 
statistical tables and documents, public and private, the different 
quantities and values should be accompanied by their reduction 
into the monies, weights, and measures of the Metrical System, so 
that all nations may have a common medium of comparison. And 
5. That unity in the fineness of the coin, unity in the standard of 
value, and unity in weights and measures of all kinds, should be 
pursued, in order to facilitate the adoption of a uniform system." 

These are the prominent objects of the branch society esta- 
blished in this country ; and, strange as it may seem in a country 
where every element would seem in favour of their being success- 
fully achieved — where the discussions on education have been so 
frequent and public — where commerce, both internal and external, 
has been developed with a rapidity almost marvellous — where the 
need of simplicity and easy translation into foreign systems is the 
most felt — and where the study of statistics has been pursued by 
private individuals and societies with the greatest ardour and 
labour — strange as it may seem, it is, nevertheless, true, that in 
this country the greatest difficulties have to be overcome, and the 
greatest obstacles are opposed to the change. Two reasons for this 
are easily perceptible. The first is, that, from the publicity of dis- 
cussion in this country, no sooner is a new subject started than a mul- 
titude of speculators rise up with their several schemes and opinions; 
each one supports his own theory with a vigour and eagerness 
which prevents him from admitting the good there may be in other 
propositions, and thus a distracting variety of projects comes before 
the public ; and, though the best may be recognised at last, it is 
long before it can make itself heard against the host of competitors. 
The second is, that from the power of local habits, and the aver- 
sion of the public generally to a system of centralization — and, 
perhaps, still more from a want of unity and harmony in legislative 
measures when any change has been attempted — the variety of 
local interests and of feelings of partiality to overcome in different 
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districts of the country, is too great to allow of ready facility in 
the introduction of a uniform and simple system, however great 
its advantages may appear. 

The British branch of the Association has silently, but steadily, 
made progress. It has lost no opportunity of bringing the subject 
before the public, either by discussions at public meetings, or by 
pamphlets and papers which particular occasions called forth. At 
the first meeting, held on the 28th November, 1855, resolutions 
were passed pointing out the advantages to be derived from a 
uniform decimal system of measures, weights, and coins, to the 
commerce, social improvement of the people, science, legislation, 
postal and other relations with foreign countries, and the peace 
and free intercourse it was likely to promote throughout the 
world ; and pledging the members of the Association, by free dis- 
cussions and by diffusing information, to prepare the way for an 
International Congress. An address was presented to the King of 
Sardinia on his visit to this country, and His Majesty's reply, 
forwarded through the Sardinian ambassador, gave flattering testi- 
mony to the advantages which Sardinia has already derived from 
the introduction into that country of the Metrical System in its 
entirety. When the delegates of the German States were assem- 
bled at Vienna to reform the monetary system, addresses were 
presented to them, both from the central Association and the 
British branch, urging upon their attention the great objects 
which the members were desirous of promoting, and requesting 
permission to co-operate in making the monetary system to be 
adopted one that might embrace the requirements, not merely of 
Germany, but of Western Europe. The reply from Baron de 
Bruck, the Austrian Minister of Finance, though not recognising 
the power of the Congress to transact business with foreign asso- 
ciations, was yet encouraging, as it stated that the Austrian Go- 
vernment had introduced the half-kilogramme (which, in Austria 
and the German Zollverein, had already the value of one Zoll-pound) 
divided into milliemes ; and, further, that they were inclined to 
introduce, in gold and silver money, nine tenths of fine and one 
tenth of copper, by which they approached in two essential points 
the aims of the International Association. 

At the first meeting of the British branch, it was resolved to col- 
lect information as to the variety of weights and measures in use in 
different parts of Great Britain. For this end, a circular was sent 
to municipal bodies, mechanics' institutions, chambers of com- 
merce, and agricultural associations throughout the country. The 
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returns, classified in a table published by the Society, exhibit a 
very remarkable view of the discrepancies which are found in dif- 
ferent localities of weights and measures under the same name. 
The linear measures of land, for instance, differ from 3 feet, used 
at Hertford, to the chain of 66 feet, used at Hastings, and include 
between these limits seventeen different measures in different places. 
In superficial measures of land, twenty-five varieties exist ; and the 
acre itself varies from 4,840 square yards to 10,240 square yards. 
Wheat, oats, and barley appear to be sold indiscriminately, by 
weight or measure, the bushel undergoing all sorts of changes in 
quantity, and giving place in some districts to the load of 3 or 5 
or 40 bushels, of 5 quarters, 144 quarters, or 488 lbs. — to the bag, 
the stack, the boll, the comb, the windle, the hobbet, the strike, 
the stone, the barrel, the winch, all differing from each other. 
For the sale of butter there is the pound, which has in different 
places 16, 18, 20, 24 ounces, besides the pint, the dish, and the 
roll. Potatoes, pork, flour, and coals are variously sold by weights 
or measures having no relation to each other. The measure of 
timber and brickwork would be equally unintelligible to inha- 
bitants of different localities ; and in wool and flax the stone differs 
from 16 to 24Jlbs. These preliminary inquiries alone would be 
sufficient to prove the necessity for a change, and these differences 
are found in the returns from only forty places. What, then, may 
we expect when the answers come in from other parts of the 
kingdom ? In the first general meeting of the British branch a 
petition was consequently agreed to, and presented to Parliament, 
showing the necessity of remedying the evils arising from the dif- 
ferences that prevailed in the weights and measures of the United 
Kingdom, and urging that the Honourable House would present 
an address to Her Majesty, praying for the issue of a Royal 
Commission to examine into the whole question, with a view to 
obtain a simplification of the system in this, country, and its uni- 
formity with the weights and measures of the principal countries 
in the world. 

In June, 1856, the delegates of the institutions in union with 
the Society of Arts assembled as usual in London; and, by the 
kindness of the Council of that Society, the opportunity was 
afforded of bringing before them the very important question now 
under discussion. A very interesting debate ensued. Many of the 
delegates had not merely remarked the incongruities of the exist- 
ing system, but experienced the practical inconvenience of it in the 
internal trade of the country. The information they brought to 
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bear on the subject, from various parts of the country, was of the 
most valuable kind; and the resolutions, unanimously passed, tended 
to diffuse throughout the provinces information on the aims and 
objects of the Association, and to lead to a full discussion of the 
subject amongst the provincial institutions in union with the 
Society of Arts. 

In the autumn of the same year, the Free Trade Congress was 
held at Brussels, at which an address, agreed to at a special meeting 
called for the purpose, pressed upon the members of that important 
Congress the decimal and uniform system of measures, weights, 
and coins, as one of the most efficient means of encouraging free 
trade, and extending the commercial relations of all the nations of 
the world. The deputation from Great Britain consisted of James 
Yates, Esq., F.R.S., one of the vice-presidents ; Wm. Ewart, Esq., 
M.P.; Edwin Chadwick, C.B.; George Buchanan, M.D.; and 
George Lawford, Esq. ; and there were also present, from the Paris 
committee, MM. Wolowsky, Gamier, and Belly. The result was, 
that measures were adopted for the formation of a Belgian Com- 
mittee; and in an interview which Mr. Yates, before his depar- 
ture, had with the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
Minister for Finance, those high functionaries expressed their 
interest in the aims of the Association, and promised it their 
support. 

Since that time, the most important step of the British branch 
Association has been the discussion, which has been continued at 
four successive meetings of the members, on the best international 
unit of length. The various projects and recommendations which 
have either appeared in published works, or in letters to members 
of the council, or been supported by public bodies or learned 
societies, were brought under review; and, after allowing full 
weight to the objections of various opponents who were invited to 
be present at the discussion, it was decided, that the metre has 
every quality that can be desired in a unit, which is to be employed 
as the basis of an international and decimal system. 

A full and very able report of all the arguments in favour of, 
or of objections made against, the metre, as a unit of length, has 
been prepared by Mr. Yates, and published by the Association; 
and those who take an interest in the subject will find therein, not 
merely the history of the Metrical System, but an account of its 
extension into the various countries of Europe, and the means by 
which the obstacles to its progress have been overcome. It is 
proposed, in the course of the ensuing session, to proceed with 
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the discussion of weights and measures of capacity derived from 
the metre, and to continue the collection of information on the 
existing system, with all its anomalies and incongruities, in this 
country. 

Besides the public discussions and steps taken by the Associa- 
tion to interest Governments, or learned societies, or commercial 
institutions, in the subject, various pamphlets have been written 
by the members and freely circulated amongst the public. The 
Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the Association, by James 
Yates, M.A., and his Report on the best Unit of Length; Decimal 
Coinage, should it be International? by T. C. Mossom Meekins, 
Esq. ; The Decimal System of Measures, Weights, and Money, by 
Wm. Arthur Jones, M.A. ; and On a Uniform System of Weights, 
Measures, and Coins for all Nations, by Henry Hennessy, F.R.S., 
may be referred to, amongst other papers, as showing the efforts 
which the members have made to keep alive the interest of the 
subject in the minds of the public at large. 

Whatever be the obstacles to a revision of existing systems, 
whatever the aversion to unnecessary changes, there can be no 
doubt that the inconveniences and absurdities of the present are 
becoming sensibly felt. Everything is in favour of progress towards 
a simple and universal decimal system of measures, weights, and 
coins, interchangeable, at least, if not identical, in its units. The 
interests of commerce, of education, of national intercourse, of 
universal peace, earnestly demand it; and the members of this 
Association labour assiduously, and give their time and exertions 
to carry out its objects, sustained and animated by the conviction 
that they have no selfish ends in view, but are struggling for the 
advance of civilisation, and the permanent happiness of mankind. 



The First American Life Underwriters' Convention. 

[The following Report, or Statement, is, we think, of quite sufficient 
interest to justify our reprinting it at the length we now do; copies of it have, 
we believe, been forwarded to several members of the Institute; but it seems 
desirable that a movement of so much importance to the business of life 
assurance in the United States, and consequently to the profession here, 
should be permanently recorded in this Journal. We are rather apt to 
pride ourselves in this country on the practical character of our proceedings, 
when such a matter as this is taken in hand. It will be seen, however, 
that our American friends are by no means behind us on this occasion. It 
would hardly have been possible to address themselves with more directness 



